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The  author  of  the  enclosed  article ,  Dr»  Ernst  Halperin, 
has  joined  the  Center  as  a  Research  Associate,  specializing 
in  communism  in  Latin  America,  Dr.  Halperin,  a  Swiss  historian 
and  journalist  and  an  authority  on  communism,  particularly  in 
Eastern  Europe,  is  the  author  of  The  Triumphant  Heretic  and  of 
many  articles  on  Communist  affairs „  After  several  months  in 
Cuba  in  19^1,  he  has  now  taken  up  residence  in  Santiago  de  Chile. 
The  enclosed  article  is  the  re slut  of  a  brief  stop  in  Mexico  en 
route  the re j  it  is  of  particular  interest  for  its  analysis  of  the 
impact  of  the  recent  Cuban  crisis  on  Mexican  Communists  <> 


* 


Copies  of  this  article  and  of  other  project  monographs  can 
he  obtained  by  writing  the  Center's  Publications  Office,  Book- 
length  studies  will  be  published  by  the  NLI..T-  Press  in  the 
Center's  new  series  of  Studies  in  International  Communism,  of 
which  the  first  volume,  my  Albania  and  the  Sino -Soviet  Rift, 
will  appear  shortly , 


William  E.  Griffith 
Direct  or 
International  Communism  Project 
Center  for  International  Studies 


The  "Institutionalized  Revolution" 
The  pattern  of  the  Mexican  Revolution  differs  greatly  from  the 
familiar  one  of  the  French  and  Russian  revolutions  0  Although  it  probably- 
produced  quite  or  almost  as  much  senseless  bloodshed,  the  Mexican 
Revolution  did  not  result  in  the  annihilation  or  expatriation  of  the 
defeated  former  ruling  class „   This  class  was  only  subjected  to  a  very 
mild  and  gradual  process  of  expropriation ,  by  which  it.  lost  most  of  its 
landed  property  but  was  allowed  to  retain  or  even  augment  the  rest  of 
its  wealth .  On  the  other  hand,  political  power  at  a  very  early  stage  of 
the  revolution  was  transferred  to  a  group  of  tough  revolutionary  politicos 
and  military  men  *  the  nucleus  of  a  New  Class  of  the  Djilas  type  which 
rules  Mexico  to  this  day. 

In  those  early  days  when  the  members  of  this  group  plunged  the 
country  into  chaos  by  t-heir  murderous  competition  for  supreme  power, 
few  observers  would  have  credited  them  with  the  ability  to  govern  a 
country  the  size  of  Mexico,  or  indeed  any  country  at  all.  Yet  they 
have  proved  amazingly  successful  in  stabilizing  and  developing  the 
Mexican  economy  as  well  as  in  consolidating  their  hold  on  the  country 
and  devising  a  system  of  government  adapted  to  its  needs. 

Only  starry-eyed  idealists  would  describe  contemporary  Mexico  as  a 
democracy.  There  is  no  official  censorship,  but  the  press  is  most 
effectively  curbed  by  a  system  of  newsprint-quotas,  and  in  some  cases 
by  direct  government  subsidies  as  well.  Elections  are  not  really  free, 
the  vote  being  controlled  by  the  local  officials  of  the  ruling  party. 
To  all  intents  and  purposes,  Mexico  is  a  one-party  dictatorship.  It  is 
a  non-totalitarian  dictatorship,  however,  which  permits  various  trends 


of  opinion  and  conflicts  of  interest  inside  the  ruling  party,  and  even 
the  existence  of  some  carefully  restricted  ant i -regime  fringe  groups , 
such  as  the  Communists  to  the  left  and  the  Catholic  PAN  to  the  right 0 

In  its  present  form  the  Mexican  regime  can  also  be  defined  as  a 
tough  yet  benevolent  presidential  dictatorship  with  strong  elements  of 
a  personality  cult.  Provided  he  does  not  fall  foul  of  the  party  machine, 
the  President's  power  is  practically  unrestricted.  Yet  it.  is  rigidly 
limited  to  one  six-year  term  of  office  „  Ever  since  the  elimination  of 
Plutarco  Calles  from  political  life  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  the  ruling  group  has  managed  to  prevent  former  presidents  from 
maintaining  indirect  control  over  the  administration  or  the  party,  and 
have  thus  kept  the  regime  from  degenerating  into  a  mere  personal 
dictatorship. 

This  strange  system  of  dictatorship  by  rotation  has  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  most  stable  systems  of  government  in  Latin  America „  There 
is  no  force  in  the  country  that  could  challenge  it,  no  real  danger  from 
the  Right  and  still  less  from  the  Left,  nor  any  sign  of  internal 
decomposition „  All  the  same  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  regime  really 
has  a  majority  of  the  Mexican  people  behind  it,  and  whether  it  could 
survive  the  test  of  a  free  election „ 

In  many  ways,  the  regime  of  the  Part id o  Revolucionario  Institucional 
(PRI)  -  the  Party  of  the  Institutionalized  Revolution,  as  it  is  aptly 
called  -  is  reminiscent  of  the  Kemalist  regime  in  Turkey,  Both  are 
laicist  regimes  based  on  urban  middle-class  strata,  and  neither  of  them 
has  really  been  able  to  rally  the  bulk  of  the  devoutly  religious,  deeply 
conservative  peasantry  to  its  cause „   In  Turkey,  the  ruling  group  finally 


permitted  the  formation  of  an  effective  opposition  party ,  and  this, 
though  captained  by  old  Kemalites,  automatically  became  the  rallying- 
point  of  the  conservative  peasantry  and  religious  groups ,  i„e0  of  those 
who  stand  for  the  old  Turkey  against  the  Kemalite  reforms „  The  Mexican 
ruling  group  has  never  made  such  a  rash  mistake,  and  it  would  be  unwise 
to  pressure  it  to  do  so  for  the  sake  of  democratic  dogma„  The  result 
in  Turkey  was  not  democracy,  but  an  insecure  military  dictatorship  on 
the  brink  of  anarchy,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in  Mexico  developments 
would  not  be  much  different c 

The  mood  of  the  peasantry 
Contrary  to  the  impression  gained  from  the  murals  of  Diego  Rivera 
and  from  the  movies  of  Eisenstein  and  of  some  Hollywood  directors,  the 
Mexican  Revolution  even  in  its  most  violent  period  was  by  no  means  a 
peasant  warc   Its  protagonist  was  the  urban  middle-class,  and  its 
battles  were  fought  by  small  armies  of  professional  and  semi-professional 
soldiers  -  and  even  of  bandits.   There  was  peasant  participation  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  but  the  one  real  peasant  leader  among  the  revolu= 
tionaries,  Emiliano  Zapata,  was  actually  only  a  regional  chieftain0  He 
never  managed  to  rouse  the  bulk  of  the  Mexican  peasantry  to  insurrection 
with  his  slogan  "Tierra  y_  Libertad,"  and  his  movement  petered  out  quite 

ineffectively  after  his  friend  and  ally  Pancho  Villa  had  lost  control  of 

1 
the  central  government. 


1„  Mexican  literature  on  the  Revolution  is  vast  and  highly  partisan „ 
Yet  even  from  these  partisan  accounts  it  becomes  quite  clear  that 
the  various  factions  of  Pancho  Villa,  Venustiano  Carranza,  Adolfo 
de  la  Huerta  and  Plutarco  Calles  fought  each  other  out  of  sheer 


The  absence  of  effective  pressure  from  below  explains  why  the 
revolutionary  regime  could  afford  to  go  slow  with  its  agrarian  reform 
program.  When  agrarian  reform  finally  came  about,  it  did  not  appreciably 
improve  the  lot  of  the  average  peasant.  This  is  not  surprising,  since 
in  Mexico,  as  in  most  other  underdeveloped  countries ,  the  agrarian 
problem  is  a  problem  of  rural  overpopulation.  This  cannot  really  be 
solved  by  any  form  of  redistribution  of  land,  but  only  by  such  a  degree 
of  industrialization  as  will  drain  the  surplus  population  off  from  the 
villages.  In  Mexico,  industrialization  is  impressive,  but  it  has  not 
yet  reached  this  stage. 

For  this  and  other  reasons ,  agrarian  reform  has  failed  to  convince 
the  bulk  of  the  Mexican  peasantry  of  the  benefits  of  the  revolution. 
Peasant  feeling  towards  the  regime  is  lukewarm  at  the  most,  and  although 
they  will  willingly  participate  in  the  anniversary  parades  and  pageants 
of  the  regime,  the  peasants  real  allegiance  is  to  the  Church  and  often, 
surprisingly,  to  those  of  the  dispossessed  big  landowners  who  still  live 
on  the  remnants  of  their  former  estates.  This  rural  gentry  and  its 
retinue  form  the  backbone  of  the  opposition  party  PAN  (Parti do  de  Accion 
Nacional) 5  which  poses  as  a  modern,  progressive  Catholic  party  of  the 


lust  for  power.  The  seat  of  power  had  become  vacant  upon  the 
collapse  of  the  old  regime,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  who  would  be 
strong  enough  to  occupy  it  and  hold  it  against  all  comers „  The 
one  man  with  a  clear  and  definite  revolutionary  program,  Emiliano 
Zapata,  did  not  get  very  far  in  this  struggle, 

An  unpretentious,  but  excellently  concise  and  coherent  account 
of  the  revolution,  objective  on  the  whole  in  spite  of  the  author's 
marked  Catholic  sympathies,  is  J,  Patrick  McHenry,  A  Short  History 
of  Mexico  (NcY,s  Dolphin,  1962) . 


5 

Demo=Cristiano  type,  but  is  really  definitely  rightist  and  includes  a 
lunatic  fringe  of  utterly  irresponsible  anti=regime  extremists 0   PAN  is 
potentially  a  far  more  serious  threat  to  the  regime  than  the  various 
Communist  groups „   If  there  seems  to  be  little  or  no  possibility  of 
this  threat  materializing  within  the  appreciable  future,  this  would 
appear  to  be  due  less  to  the  repressive  measures  of  the  government  than 
to  the  immobilism  of  the  peasant-  masses,,  These  would  probably  vote  for 

PAN  in  a  free  election,  but  they  do  not  seem  inclined  to  put  up  a  fight 

2 

in  order  to  force  the  regime  to  hold  such  elections 0 

Organized  Labor  in  Mexico 

The  Mexican  industrial  worker  appears  to  have  retained  many  of  the 
mental  characteristics  of  his  peasant  ancestors.  His  allegiance  to  his 
labor  leaders,  his  Union  and  the  labor  movement  as  a  whole  greatly 
resenbles  that  of  the  peasant  to  his  cacique „  The  Mexican  industrial 
worker  is  willing  to  pay  his  Union  dues,  but  in  general  he  seems  far 
more  reluctant  than  the  European  or  American  worker  to  stand  up  and 
fight  for  his  rights  and  for  the  Union. 

Mexican  labor  leaders,  like  those  of  other  countries,  want  to  get 
results  in  terms  of  wage  increases  and  labor  legislation,,  But  owing  to 
the  passivity  of  their  members,  their  Unions  are  inadequate  as  instruments 
in  the  fight  to  obtain  such  results  0  The  labor  leaders  are  therefore 
obliged  to  look  for  allies  elsewhere 0  By  far  the  most  effective  ally 


Mexican  friends  insist  that  Graham  Greene  s  vivid  account,  of  the 
peasants1  essentially  negative  but  passive  attitude  towards  the 
regime  in  The  Power  and  the  Glory  still  holds  gcod  today,  though 
political  conditions  have  changed  a  good  deal  since  the  days  when 
the  Church  was  persecuted  and  priests  were  hunted  down  by  ruthless 
local  despots  such  as  Governor  Canabal  of  Tabasco 0 


6 
would  of  course  be  the  government „  Government  support,  however,  can 
only  be  obtained  at  the  price  of  subservience  to  the  ruling  party  and 

group 0  So  far  Mexican  labor  leaders  have  usually  been  willing  to  pay 

3 

this  price 0 

In  the  course  of  the  las4  fifty  years s  the  Mexican  labor  movement 
have  thrice  got.  off  to  a  flying  start  as  an  independent,  force,  and  each 
time  it  has  ended  up  as  a  government  instrument 0 

The  first  Mexican  labor  movement  of  significance  was  launched  in 
the  last  years  of  the  pre-revolutionary  Porfirio  Diaz  regime  by  members 
of  the  IWW„  The  revoli        governments  of  Maderc,  Villa, and  Garranza 
favored  organized  labor „  In  return  the  labor  unions  allowed  themselves 
to  be  tied  so  closely  to  the  regime  thai  '        916,  President  Garranza  was 

able  to  employ  workers'  battalions  against  the  peasant  rebels  of 

h 
Emiliano  Zapa 


It  is  dangerous  to  indulge  in  generalizations  about  Latin  America 
as  if  it  were  a  small  country  instead  of  a  huge  continent  with  the 
most  varied  social,  political  and  even  ethnological  conditions „ 
Yet  cne  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  pointing  out  that  what  is 
said  here  about  the  passivity  of  the  Mexican  labor  movement  and 
the  tendency  of  its  leaders  to  look  for  government  support  applies 
to  other  Latin  American  coui      as  wello  There  are  many  instances 
in  the  history  of  the  Latin  American  labor  movement  of  collaboration 
between  a  union  boss  and  some  dictator  hard-pressed  for  allies  in 
his  struggle  against  a  powerful  democratic,  opposition,,  Communist 
and  non-Communist  labor  leaders  alike  have  indulged  in  such 
collaboration.  In  the  end,  this  usually  spells  involvement  in  the 
dictator's  fall  and  ignominious  expulsion  of  the  labor  boss 
concerned „  But  the  results  for  organized  labor  as  a  whole  have  by 
no  means  always  been  detrimental e  Some  of  the  best  and  most  generous 
labor  legislation  in  Latin  America  was  introduced  by  distators  as 
unsavory  as,  for  instance,  Fulgencio  Batista  of  Cuba,  It  is  wrong 
to  automatically  equate  democracy  with  social  progress ,  and  dictator- 
ship with  the  rule  of  a  reactionary  oligarchy 0  In  Latin  America  as 
in  the  city  states  of  ancient  Greece  and  in  Caesar's  Rome,  it  is 
often  the  conservative  oligarchy  who  stand  for  democracy  against  a 
dictator  wooing  the  common  people  for  support 0 

Victor  Alba,  Es_quema_historico_  del  Comunismo  en  Iberoamerica, 

(Mexico,  D0Fo,  Edieiones  Occidentales,  I960),  p„  l5o 
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In  1918,  however,  the  union  leader  Luis  Morones  broke  away  from 
Carranza  in  order  to  organize  the  first  All-Mexican  Trade  Union 
Federation,  CROMe   But  he  in  turn  was  drawn  into  the  orbit  of  President 
Plutarco  Calles  and  subsequently  into  Calles'  decline  and  fall0 

In  1932,  Vicente  Lombardo  Toledanc  organized  a  new  independent 
Confederation  of  Mexican  Workers  (CTM)  in  opposition  to  Morones1  CROMc 
From  193^1  onwards  Lombardo3 s  CTM  led  a  nation-wide,  highly  successful 
campaign  of  strikes 0  These  successes,  however,  would  appear  to  have 
been  due  less  to  a  real  change  of  spirit  among  the  Mexican  workers  than 
to  their  knowledge  that  they  had  government  support.   For  the  new 
President,  Lazaro  Cardenas,  was  engaged  in  a  desperate  power-struggle 

against  Calles  and  was  evidently  using  Lombardo  and  his  CTM  to  wrest 

8 
control  of  the  labor  movement  from  Calles'  ally  Morones 0 

Lombardo  Toledanovs  fate,  though  different  from  that  of  Morones, 

is  in  its  way  quite  as  illustrative  of  the  peculiar  relationship  between 

the  government  and  the  labor  movement  in  Mexico c  Lombardo  became  a 

convert  to  Communism,  and  when  he  fell  out  with  Cardenas'  more 

conservative  successors,  they  managed  to  oust  him  from  the  leadership 

of  the  CTM,  Ever  since,  the  CTM  has  remained  a  mere  appendix  to  the 

ruling  Parti do  Revolucionario  Institucional. 


5o  McHenry,  gjd„  citOJ  p0  195 . 

6,  The  story  of  Luis  Morones  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of 
another  Latin  American  labor  leaders  Eusebio  Mujal,  head  of  the 
Cuban  Confederation  of  Labor  during  the  Batista  dictatorship 0 

7.  McHenry,  op_0  cit.,  p,  213 » 

80  For  the  Cardenas -Calles  struggle,  see  McHenry,  o£0  crt„ ,  pp„  212-2LU, 
The  struggle  ended  in  1936  with  Calles,  Morcnes;,  and  their  friends 
being  rounded  up,  herded  into  a  government  airplane,  flown  out  of 
the  country  and  dumped  on  a  Texas  airfieldc 


8 
The  case  of  Lombardo  Toiedano  shows  how  dangerous  it  is  to  measure 
events  in  the  Mexican  labor  movement  by  European  or  U0S,  standards „  In 
Europe  and  the  United  States s   it  is  almost  impossible  except  under  very- 
special  circumstances  to  depose  a  union  boss3  since  he  controls  his 
union  and  determines  the  result  of  its  elections  by  means  of  a  staff  of 
men  picked  by  and  dependent  on  him0  In  Mexico,  on  the  other  hand, 
Lombardo  Toiedano  set  up  and  successfully  operated  for  a  number  of 
years  a  vast  Labor  Federation,,  but  was  not  in  a  position  to  lead  this 
organization  into  opposition  to  the  government «,  let  alone  to  bring  even 
a  part  of  it  into  the  Communist  camp.  If  a  Mexican  labor  boss  gets 
into  trouble  with  the  government^  he  cannot  count  on  the  loyalty  of  his 
machine „  For  the  average  Mexican  union  organizer  knows  that  owing  to 
the  passivity  -  and  perhaps  the  healthy  skepticism  =  of  the  union 
members  it  would  be  suicidal  for  his  organization  to  fight  the  govern- 
ment 0   It  is  thus  an  axiom  of  Mexican  labor  politics  that  in  order  to 

9 
operate  a  union  one  has  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  authorities. 

If  the  leaders  of  a  labor  union  are  Communists ,  this  therefore 
need  not  have  quite  the  same  sinister  significance  In  Mexico  and  other 
Latin  American  countries  as  it  would  have  in  Europe  or  the  U0S0  For  it- 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  tnese  leaders  really  control  the  union 
machine s   or  that  an  appreciable  number  of  the  membership  are  Communists s 
let  alone  that  the  union  could  be  used  against  the  government  In  a  crisis , 


90  This  also  applies  to  other  Latin  American  countries ,  Even  Communist 
labor  chieftains  have  been  obliged  to  bow  to  this  general  law  of 
Latin  American  labor  politics „  To  the  Communists'  credit  it  must 
be  said,,  however 3  that  the  decision  to  support  a  dictatorial 
government  has  often  occasioned  serious  strife  and  sometimes  open 
schism  in  their  ranks „ 


9 

The  Communists  are  doubtless  still  making  efforts  to  infiltrate  the 
Mexican  labor  movement 0  It  is  difficult  for  an  outsider  to  establish 
the  exact  extent  of  their  infiltration  at  a  given  moment  (especially  if 
his  stay  in  the  country  is  as  brief  as  mine) „  But  one  can  say  with  some 
degree  of  assurance  that  the  possibility  of  their  taking  over  the 
Mexican  labor  movement  against  the  wishes  of  the  government  is  remote 
indeed 0  As  long  as  this  government  remains  determined  to  stay  in 

control  of  the  labor  movement 9   it  is  quite  capable  of  handling  any 

10 
situation  that  may  arise 0    The  labor  movement  in  Mexico  is  not  and 

cannot  be  a  proper  and  adequate  field  of  operations  for  the  Communists „ 
At  least  one  prominent  Communist  labor  organizer  has  been  led  to  this 
conclusion  by  bitter  experience  and  has  quietly  withdrawn  to  a  different 
and  more  promising  field  -  Lombardo  Toledano  himself „  The  man  who  was 
once  the  head  of  the  Mexican  Confederation  of  Labor  has  seemingly  lost 
all  interest  in  trade  union  activities  and  is  completely  absorbed  by 
his  duties  as  the  leader  of  a  small  political  group  composed  of  middle- 
class  intellectuals. 

The  Mexican  Intellectual  and  Communism 
If  the  Mexican  working-class  as  a  whole  has  proved  to  be  astonishingly 
immune  to  the  teachings  of  Marxism-Leninism^  this  cannot  be  said  of 
another  social  group  which  so  far  has  played  a  far  more  important  part- 
in  Mexican  political  life  than  the  workers?  the  middle=class  intelli- 
gentsia. 


10 „  In  1958  the  head  of  the  Mexican  railroad  union  was  jailed  for 

conspiring  to  overthrow  the  government,  after  two  members  of  the 
Soviet  embassy  had  been  caught  allegedly  carrying  instructions  to 
striking  railroad  workers.  See  McHenry,  op_0  ci/t„5  p0  22.6 „ 


10 

The  phenomenon  of  a  middle-  class  more  susceptible  to  Communist 
doctrine  than  the  working-class  of  the  same  country  is  puzzling  only  if 
we  take  Marxist  claims  as  to  the  cause  and  origin  of  socialism  at  their 
face  value.  According  to  Marxism.,  socialism  is  the  ideology  and  the 
political  movement  of  the  working-class „  It  is  therefore  the  natural 
and  inevitable  product  of  economic  development ,  being  bound  to  appear 
and  spread  with  the  formation  and  numerical  increase  of  the  industrial 
proletariat, 0  The  tenet  widely  held  by  American  and  European  liberals 
that  poverty  is  the  cause  of  Communism  is  but  a  crude  and  unsophisti- 
cated version  of  this  theory. 

In  reality,  neither  the  Marxist  doctrine  that  the  Communist  movement 
is  the  product  of  industrial     Ion  no::      current  liberal  thesis  that 
it  is  the  result  f  poverty  is  borne  out  by  an  unbiased  examination  of 

social  and  economic  condi         oun  ries  where  Communist  influence 

1 1 

A.X 

is  either  particularly  strong  or  particularly  weak.      is  difficult 
to  establish  any   clear  jausal  relationship  between  social  and  economic 
conditions  on  the  one  hand  arid  the  strength  cf  Communism  on  the  other 
hand  in  any  given  country  or  set  of  countries.  Specifically,  the  Marxist 
approach  is  of  no  use  at  all  in  expla      the  Mexican  phenomenon c 


110  Inside  the  bloc.  Communist  parties  are  strong  in  highly  developed 
Czechoslovakia,  underdeveloped  Bulgaria, and  medieval  Albania,  weak 
in  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Rumania,,  Outside  the  bloc,  Communism  is 
strong  in  France  and  weak  in  Germany,  although  statistics  show 
that  the  French  worker  enjoys  a  higher  living  standard  than  his 
German  colleague „  In  Italy,  Communism  is  more  widespread  among 
the  wealthy  farmers  of  Romagna  than  among  the  poverty-stricken 
farm  laborers  of  the  South „  Communism  is  strong  in  Iceland  and 
Indonesia  and  practically  non-existent  in  Ireland  and  Egypt „  The 
obvious  inference  from  all  this  is  that  h     ical  and  cultural 
factors,  traditions  and  habits  of  life  formed  m  the  course  of 
centuries  are  far  more  important  in  determining  the  susceptibility 
of  a  people  to  Communism  than  social  and  economic  conditions 0 


11 

Another  thesis  widely  accepted  by  American  and  European  liberals  - 
and  by  many  Mexicans  as  well  -  is  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  of  American  business  corporations  that  has  driven 
Mexicans  to  anti -Americanism  and  hence  to  Communism,  Yet  in  that  case 
it  is  difficult  to  explain?  a)  why  anti -Americanism  and  Communism  in 
Mexico  are  restricted  almost  entirely  to  the  intelligentsia ,  and  are 
scarcely  to  be  found  either  among  the  workers  and  peasants  or  among 
that  important  part  of  the  middle=class  which  is  engaged  in  business 
activities ,  and  b)  why  anti-Americanism  and  Communism  are  just  as 
widespread  among  the  intellectuals  of  other  Latin  American  countries 
such  as  Argentina  and  Uruguay.*  which  in  the  course  of  their  history 
have  rarely  if  ever  come  into  conflict  with  the  United  States s   and  in 
whose  economic  development  European  capital  has  played  a  far  more 
important  part  than  American  capital. 

Perhaps  we  can  come  closer  to  an  explanation  of  the  Mexican 
phenomenon  if  we  accept  the  existence,  in  the  intellectual  world,  of 
fashions  that  come  and  go  for  no  very  definite  sociological  reason  at 
all,  Mexican  cultural  life  is  very  young,  and  there  have  so  far  been 
too  few  great  Mexican  thinkers  and  writers  for  any  sort  of  cultural 
autonomy  to  be  possible 0  Thus  Mexican  intellectuals,  for  all  their 
hankering  after  an  autarchical  Mexican  culture,  are  greatly  influenced 
by  foreign  and  especially  by  European  ideas  and  intellectual  fashions „ 
Communism  became  fashionable  in  Europe  after  the  Second  World  War,  and 

this  may  have  made  Mexican  intellectuals  regard  it  as  the  very  latest 

12 
and  most  modern  of  ideas 0 


12.  This  also  applies  to  other  Latin  American  countries 0  Latin  American 
intellectuals  in  general  are  greatly  attracted  to  and  influenced  by 


12 

In  practice 9  however s   this  middle -class 5  rather  sophisticated 
Mexican  Communism  is  very  different  from  the  European  brand s  so  different 
as  at  first  to  plunge  the  European  observer  into  a  state  of  irritation 
and  confusion.  He  discovers  that  apart  from  their  adulation  of  the 
Soviet  Union,,  Mexican  and  European  Communists  have  hardly  anything  in 
common 0  He  finds  that  much  of  the  experience  he  has  gained  in  a  life- 
time of  observing  European  Communism  is  useless  and  even  misleading  in 

Mexico 0  Mexican  Communists  do  not  appear  to  think 5  react  and  operate 

13 
in  the  same  way  as  their  comrades  in  other  parts  of  the  world c 

Pluralism  in  the  Mexican  Communist  Movement 
One  of  the  many  unusual  aspects  of  Communism  in  Mexico  is  its  lack 
of  discipline 0  Moscow  has  never  managed  to  bolshevize  Mexican  Communism^ 
i„e0  to  impose  on  it  that  rigid  discipline  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
consider  an  essential  feature  of  the  Communist  movement  everywhere,, 


European  intellectual  fashions,  which  have  usually  come  to  them  quite 
a  few  years  late,  Aping  a  fashion  -  that  and  nothing  more  serious 
may  well  be  the  explanation  for  the  spread  of  Communism  among  Latin 
American  intellectuals  since  World  War  II „ 

This  explanation  cannot  of  course  be  applied  to  Communism  in 
other  parts  of  the  worlds  especially  in  countries  which  have  a  long 
and  independent     ural  tradition  of  their  own,  as  for  instance 
China,  Professor  Stefan  Verostas  Vienna^  has  suggested  to  me  that 
Chinese  intellectuals  are  attracted  to  Marxism-Leninism.,  which  is 
a  posthumous  child  of  European  eighteenth  century  rationalism^ 
because  there  is  a  two  thousand  year  old  tradition  of  rationalism 
in  Chinese  philosophy e 

13 o  This  is  true  of  other  Latin  American  Communists  as  well,  Thus?  the 

Guatemalan  Communist  leader  Carlos  Manuel  Pellecer  recently  renounced 
his  allegiance  to  the  Cause  in  three  open  letters  addressed  to  Fidel 
Castro _,  Nikita  Khrushchev  and  Mao  (published  in  the  Mexico  City  news- 
paper,  Excelsior  of  November  29.,  1.962)  0  To  the  European  observer 5 
all  three  of  these  letters  would  appear  to  have  been  faked  by  an 
anti -Communist  propagandist  completely  unfamiliar  with  Communist 
phraseology  and  with  the  state  of  mind  and  way  of  thinking  of  a 
Communist  aparatchik  quitting  the  Party  after  a  decade  of  faithful 
service „  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  letters  are  genuine. 
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A  determined  effort  to  bolshevize  Mexican  Communism  by  a  ruthless 
purge  was  indeed  made  by  the  Comintern  in  the  late  nineteen  twenties 0 
But  the  Comintern  agent  assigned  to  this  job,  the  Swiss  Stirner s  though 
certainly  bureaucratic  and  sectarian  enough,,  apparently  did  not  have  the 

strength  of  character  necessary  to  subjugate  the  unruly  Mexicans  and 

111 

press  their  party  Into  the  Stalinist  molde 

After  this,  Moscow  does  not  seem  to  have  bothered  much  more  about 
the  problem  of  disciplining  Mexican  Communism,,  Indeed,  ever  since  19^0 
it  has  implemented  a  policy  which  is  tantamount  to  actually  encouraging 
lack  of  discipline „ 

In  that  year s   the  former  Communist  Party  leaders  Valentin  Campa 
and  Hernan  Laborde  were  expelled 5  and  promptly  formed  a  rival  Communist 
Party  called  the  Mexican  Workers'  and  Peasants1  Party  (Parti do  Obrero  y 
Campesino  Mexicano5  POCM)  „     Contrary  t,q   what  had  hitherto  invariably 

been  its  practice ,  Moscow  did  not  break  off  relations  with  the  two 

15> 

secessionists  „"" 


llj0  For  the  activities  of  Stirner  in  Mexico  see  Victor  Alba,  Esquema 
historico  del  Ccmunismo  en  Iberoameri ca 9   pp0  66 ,  97,  and  also5  in 
greater  detail^  the  same  author's  Le  mouvement  c^uvrier  en  Amerique 
Latine  (Paris ,  19^3 )0  Stirner' s  predecessor  as  Comintern  supervisor 
of  the  Mexican  party  was  also  a  Swiss s   Bukharlrrs  henchman  Jules 
Humbert-=Droz  s   whose  archives  (copies  of  which  are  In  the  possession 
of  Harvard  and  Chatham  House)  contain  much  valuable  source  material 
on  the  early  history  of  Mexican  Communism,  S* arner  s   whose  real 
name  is  Edgar  Woog,  is  now  the  top  leader  of  the  Swiss  Communists 
(Partei  der  Arbeit) „  At  the  I960  Moscow  8l~party  meeting,  Stirner 
presided  over  the  sub-committee  set  up  to  deal  with  the  Sino- 
Indian  border  dispute  and  unsucessfully  attempted  to  persuade  the 
Chinese  to  give  up  or  moderate  their  claims „ 

15>0  According  to  Victor  Alba  (Esquema  historico  del  Ccmunismo  en 

Iberoamericas  pe  100)  doctrinal  reasons  were  given  for  the  expulsion,, 
but  the  real  reason  would  appear  to  have  been  Campa "s  and  Laborde ' s 
refusal  to  involve  the  Mexican  Party  in  the  first  attempt  to 
assassinate  Trotsky,  which  was  then  (unsuccessfully)  carried  out 
with  the  participation s  among  others s   of  the  painter  Siqueiros  and 
the  Trieste  Comintern  agent  Carlos  Contreras  (Vittorio  Vidali) 0 


Ill  . 

About,  the  same  time*  Moscow  estaolished  relations  with  the  labor 
union  leader  Lombardo  Toledano  and  allowed  him  to  become  a  key  figure  in 
Latin  American  Communism,  although  he  had  never  been  and  did  not  now 

become  a  member  of  either  the  official  Communist  Party  (PCM)  or  of  the 

1.6 
rival  P0CMo    Being  on  bad  terms  with  the  leaders  of  both  these  groups s 

Lombardo  later  (in  19^6)  organizea  a  third  rival  party  of  his  own,  the 

Parti do  Popular  Sccialista  (PPS)„  and  this  again  did  not  affect  his 

status  with  Moscow0 

These  three  groups  have  so  far  been  unanimous  in  their  adulation 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  bheir  unconditional  support  for  its  every 
political  move  and  reversal  of  policy 0  This  apparently  is  all  that 
Moscow  asks  of  its  Mexican  supporters,,      n  their  domestic  policy  it 
permits  them  to  adopt  the  most  varying  positions c 

Thus,  the  official  Communist-  Party  is  highly  critical  of  the 
government  and  the  ruling  PRI0  Lombardo  Toledano s  on  the  other  hand5 
collaborates  closely  with  the  Cardenas  faction  of  the  PRI  and  until 
very  recently  tried  at  least  to  remain  on  speaking  terms  with  that 
party  and  the  government  as  a  whole „  The  POCM  adopts  an  intermediate 
line0  The  fact  that  Moscow  tolerates  this  diversity  shows  that  it  does 
not  consider  the  rigid  standards  of  behavior  to  which  other  Communist 
parties  are  subjected  to  be  applicable  in  Mexico 0 


16 e  A  similar  case  of  an  outsider  crashing  into  the  leadership  of 
international  Communism  over  the  head  of  his  national  Communist 
Party  occurred  as  early  as  1932 s   when  the  Brazilian  army  captain 
Luis  Carlos  Prestes  was  invited  to  Moscow  and  made  a  member  of  the 
Comintern  Executive  without  ever  having  carried  a  Brazilian 
Communist  Party  card, 

17 o  Mexico  is  by  no  means  the  only  Latin  American  country  in  which  we 
find  the  strange  phenomenon  of  rival.  Communist  parties  advocating 
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As  if  three  rival  Communist  parties  were  not  enough,,  the  situation 
had  of  late  been  complicated  even  more  by  the  appearance  of  splinter 
groups  to  the  right  and  left. 

Early  in  1962  a  crisis  broke  out  in  the  relations  between  Lombardo 
Toledano  and  the  Lopez  Mateos  government,,  Thereupon ^  a  group  of 
moderates  headed  by  Lombardo *s  able  lieutenant  Enrique  Ramirez  y 
Ramirez  broke  away  from  the  PPSC  This  group  is  now  permitted  by  the 


diametrically  opposed  domestic  policies  yet  unanimously  indulging 
in  idolatrous  praise  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  uncritically  accepting 
all  the  twists  and  turnings  of  Soviet  foreign  policy,,  According  to 
Robert  J0  Alexander's  Communism  in  Latin  America  (as  quoted  by 
Victor  Alba j  Esquema»  pp0  TU9=-l53T<,  in  the  early  nineteen-fifties 
there  were  two  Communist  parties  in  Columbia,,  two  in  Venezuela*, 
two  in  Brazil,  two  in  Argentina f,  three  in  Bolivia  and  two  in  PeruQ 
In  each  case5  one  of  the  parties  had  received  official  recognition 
by  the  Cominfornu  but  in  various  countries  there  was  evidence  that 
Kremlin  relations  with  the  dissidents  were  as  cordial  as  these  with 
the  official  party 0 

This  can  only  mean  that  Moscow  is  not  -  or  was  not  =>  really 
interested  in  imposing  the  same  type  of  rigid  party  discipline  on 
Latin  American  Communists  as  on  Communists  elsewhere,  Since  there 
is  no  conceivable  ideological  justification  for  this  lack  of 
interest,,  the  explanation  must  be  looked  for  elsewhere  <=  in  the 
domain  of  practical  power  politics 0 

The  Soviet  government  has  always  been  intensely  interested 
and  involved  in  European  and  Asian  affairs  from  the  point  of  view 
both  of  expansion  and  defense 0  One  false  move  by   a  Communist  party 
in  this  area  might  jeopardize  Soviet  foreign  policy  as  a  whole  and 
in  some  cases  (say  for  instance  an  untimely  rising  by  the  Iraki 
Communists)  even  drag  the  Soviet  Union  into  war.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  imposing  the  most  rigid  discipline  on  the  Communist 
parties  concerned0 

Latin  America  on  the  other  hand  is  so  far  removed  from  the 
Soviet  frontier  that  until  a  very  short  time  ago  the  Soviet  leaders 
did  not  regard  it  as  a  possible  field  of  expansion,,  quite  apart 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  seat  of  any  conceivable  threat  to 
Soviet  military  security.  For  this  reason,  the  activities  of 
Latin  American  Communists  were  apparently  considered  to  be  of 
nuisance  value  only,  and  they  were  left  to  determine  for  themselves, 
by  a  process  of  trial  and  error s  the  most  effective  way  of  being  a 
nuisance  -  whether  by  tying  up  with  the  government  or  by  tying  up 
with  the  opposition.  There  is  also  at  least  one  instance  -  the 
year  193^4  =  of  Latin  America  being  used  by  the  Comintern  as  a 


16 
government  to  publish  a  newspaper  of  its  own5  the  daily  El  Dia5  which 
in  its  foreign  reporting  and  comment  on  world  events  is  indistinguishable 
from  the  official  Communist  Party  publications  of  other  countries 0 

To  the  left,  there  has  appeared  a  new  group  significantly  calling 
itself  the  Spartacus  League  (Liga.  Espjrtaco)0  The  Spartacus  League 
maintains  that  the  real  Communist  Party  dees  not  yet  exist.  It  regards 
the.  PPS^  the  POCM?  and  of  course  the  Ramirez  y  Ramirez  group,  as  mere 
petty-bourgeois  "usurpers c "  The  official  Communist  Party  (PCM),  on  the 
other  hand,  has  no  "historical  reality,,"  According  to  the  Spartacus 
League,  the  Communist  Party  of  Mexico  "exists  in  space  and  time/'  but 
is  "historically  unreal.,"  because  "it  has  not  managed  to  be5  for 
objective  and  subjective  reasons ,  the  scientific  vanguard  of  the 
proletariat  0"  Alt  hough  the  official  Mexican  CP  is  tco  sectarian,  to 
collaborate  even  with  the  leftist  Cardenas  faction  of  the  ruling  PRI5 
and  has  gathered  round  itself  only  a  pitiful  little  collection  of 
fellow-travellers  called  the  Movimiento  de  Liberation  National  (MLN) , 
even  this  is  too  much  for  the  Spartacus  League „   11  aicuses  the  CP  of 
"subordinating  itself,  without  its  name  and  without  an  independent 
policy,,"  to  the  MLN.  and  of  "pointing  to  that  which  divides  the  various 
sectors  of  the  bourgeoisie  instead  of  to  that  which  unites  them,  in 
order  to  align  itself  with  the  nationalist  sector  for  the  purpose  of 


testing  ground  for  two  opposing  policies?  the  policy  of  revolu- 
tionary  insurrection  being  tried  cut  unsuccessfully  in  Brazil  and 
the  Popular  Front  policy  •=  with  considerable  success  -  in  Chile „ 

It  is  only  since  Stalin's  death  that  Moscow's  attitude  towards 
Latin  American  affairs  has  gradually  changed „  But  by  now  it  is 
probably  too  late  to  discipline  Latin  American  Communism  and  forge 
it  into  the  same  type  of  efficient  instrument  that  European 
Communism  represented  in  Stalin's  days c 
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forming  a  national  liberation  front,"  This  is  wrongs  according  to  the 
Spartacus  League,  because  "the  bourgeoisie,  in  spite  of  the  sectors  and 
internal  contradictions  which  it  encompasses ,  is  still  one  class," 

The  Mexican  Communist  movement  thus  comprises  various  groups  and 
"parties"  encompassing  every  political  tendency,  from  support  of  a 
non-communist  and  even  fundamentally  anxa -communist  government  (Ramirez 
y  Ramirez)  to  ultra-leftist  isolationism  (Spartacus  League) „  The 
existence  of  ail  these  various  groups  inevitable  weakens  internal 
discipline  in  each  of  them0  The  party-  or  group-leadership  has  to 
think  twice  before  expelling  or  even  censuring  an  unruly  member,  since 
by  doing  so  it  would  risk  providing  a  recruit  for  one  cf  its  eager 
competitors „  For  the  same  reason,  a  leadership  cannot  afford  to  be  too 
rigid  in  judging  applications  for  membership 5  to  turn  away  an  applicant 
would  probably  just  mean  to  strengthen  the  ranks  of  a  rival  group „ 

The  phenomenon  of  pluralism  in  the  Mexican  Communist  movement  also 
greatly  enhances  the  Importance  of  the  f eilow-traveller 0  He  is  not  a 
mere  "useful  idiot"  to  be  cast  away  if  ne  gives  the  slightest  trouble^ 
as  is  the  case  in  Europe „  He  is  a  potential  recruit  to  either  one's 
own  or  some  rival  Communist  group 0  He  can  choose  between  several  buses 
all  travelling  to  the  same  destination,  and  will  naturally  pick  the  most 
comfortable  one0  The  various  competing  groups  therefore  have  to  make 
an  effort  to  please  himD  They  have  to  take  his  opinion  into  account. 


18 „  The  above  quotations  are  from  an  article  by  the  Spartacus  League 

spokesman  Enrique  Gonzalez  Rojo,  '»Respuesta  a  on.  i Marxologo • w  in  the 
Mexican  fortnightly  magazine  Politica  of  November  lf>3  1962 0 
Folitica  is  virtually  the  official  organ  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  Mexico,  and  it  is  typical  of  Mexican  Communism,  and  would  be 
inconceivable  in  the  Communist  movement  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  that  it  be  willing  to  publish  in  its  cwn  columns  such  a 
savage  attack  on  the  Party  linec 
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whereas  in  Europe  Party  decisions  are  usually  made  without  the  least 
regard  for  the  fellow-traveller  s  feelings „  This  means  that  the  Mexican 
fellow-traveller  is  in  a  position  actually  to  influence  Party  policy,, 
If  Jean-Paul  Sartre  were  a  Mexican,,  he  would  be  a  power  in  the  Communist 
movement  of  his  country 0 

The  Mexican  Communist  leaders  therefore  cannot  Just  dictate  an 
opinion  to  their  party  members  and  f ellow-travellers 0  They  have  to  use 
persuasion  through  mere  or  less  reasonable  arguments 5  instead  of  mere 
vituperation,  in  order  to  put  their  point  across 0  This  makes  for  a 
freedom  of  opinion  on  a  whole  variety  of  subjects,  an  epen-mindedness 
and  readiness  to  listen  to  and  even  print  the  other  man's  view  that  at 
first  seem  absolutely  incredible  to  an  observer  accustomed  to  the 
Orwellian  thought- control  practised  by  Communist  leaderships  in  other 
parts  of  the  world 0 

The  Cuban  Crisis  and  the  Mexican  Communists 
The  cne  subject  that  has  hitherto  been  exempted  from  debate  is  the 
wisdom  of  Soviet  policies ,  But  now  even  this  is  changing.  The  entire 
Mexican  Communist  movement  is  in  turmoil  over  the  Cuban  crisis. 

The  old  Party  leaders,  acting  by  conditioned  reflex ,  have  immediately 
rallied  to  the  defense  of  the  Soviet  Union|  but  it  is  quite  evident  that 
for  once  their  arguments  fail  to  convince  the  rank-and-file  and  the 
fellow-travellers.  These  are  not  only  appalled  by  what  they  consider 
the  ignominious  retreat  of  the  Soviet  Union s   but  were  already  deeply 
shaken  by  an  earlier  events  the  Soviet  offer  to  liquidate  the  Cuban 
bases  in  exchange  for  the  liquidation  of  American  bases  in  Turkey, 
This  has  touched  the  Mexican  Communists  in  what  is  probably  their  most 
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sensitive  spots  their  an ti -imperialist  complex,,  They  cannot  help 
feeling  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  acted  as  an  imperialist  big  power  by- 
using  Cuba  to  further  its  political  aims  in  other  parts  of  the  worlde 
Thus  Mexican  Communists  have  become  more  receptive  to  Chinese  arguments 
than  had  hitherto  been  the  case.  The  Mexican  partisans  of  Cuba  feel 
that,  by  behaving  as  it  does  towards  that  country,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
betraying  the  cause  of  World  Revolution.  That  also  is  exactly  the 
Chinese  point  of  viewe  Thus  two  distinct  camps  -  and  not  three  -  are 
forming  within  the  Mexican  Communist  movement?   a  Soviet  camp  and  a 

Sino-Cuban  camp0 

19 
All  this  is  clearly  reflected  in  the  Mexican  Communist  press «, 

The  three  main  Communist-controlled  publications  in  Mexico  ares 

1.  A  daily  newspaper s   El  Dia  (Publishers  Enrique  Ramirez  y 

*  20 

Ramirez) 0  This  is  said  to  be  receiving  a  direct  government  subsidy „ 

Its  domestic  policy  is  extremely  moderate „  It  indulges  in  the  cult  of 

"ALM"  (Mexican  President  A0  Lopez  Mateos)  at  the  very  least  to  the  same 


19.  Since  my  stay  in  Mexico  was  so  brief,  my  survey  of  the  Mexican 
Communist  press  is  necessarily  incomplete  and  more  in  the  nature 
of  a  snapshot  of  the  situation  momentarily  prevailing  in  the  last- 
days  of  November  1962 0  Things  may  have  changed  considerably  since 
then. 

20.  Information  by  a  reliable  Spanish  emigre  source 0  The  same  source 
states  that  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  for  Communist  publications 
to  receive  Mexican  government  subsidies.  To  the  outsider,  this 
would  appear  to  be  suicidal  folly,  but  it  seems  to  pay  off  hard- 
somely  by  taking  the  sting  out  of  Communist  opposi bion  in  the 
domestic  field.  Communist  propaganda  thus  concentrates  on  inter- 
national affairs,  i.e.,  mainly  on  whipping  up  anti -American  sentiment. 
This  is  by  no  means  inconvenient  for  the  government,  which  in  its 
dealings  with  the  United  States  is  thus  able  to  point  out  thai  it 
cannot  identify  itself  too  closely  with  U.S0  policies,  its  freedom 

of  movement  being  restricted  by  the  state  of  public  opinion  at 
home. 
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extent  as  the  no n~ communist  press  and  voices  only  the  mildest  of 
criticisms  of  government  policies i  such  as  occasionally  publishing  an 
appeal  for  the  release  from  jail  of"  the  Communist  painter  Siqueirose 
In  its  foreign  reporting 5  it  has  hitherto  totally  followed  the  Soviet 
line.  It  is  one  of  the  most  skillfully  edited  Communist  newspapers  I 
have  seens  rather  similar  to  the  Italian  Paese  and  Paese  Sera.,  and  far 
superior  to  such  sheets  as  the  French  Humanite  or  the  Chilean  El  Sigloe 
At  first  glance s   it  appears  to  give  a  fairly  complete  and  objective 
round-up  of  the  world  situation,  but  on  closer  inspection  all  its  news 
turns  out  to  be  heavily  slante 

In  its  handling  of  both  the  Cuban  affair  and  the  Sine—Soviet  dispute s 
El  Dia  has  shown  marked  sign?  of  discomfort „  It  has  persistently  tried 
to  play  down.  Doth  issues s   giving  as  little  prominence  as  possible  to 
such  events  as  the  withdrawal  or  Soviet  rockets  and  airplanes  or  to  the 
anti -Chinese  statements  at  European  Party  meetings „  It  did  however <, 
come  out  quite  clearly  against  Peking  at  the  time  of  the  Chinese  attack 
In  the  Himalayas s  by  publishing  in  extenso  a  violently  anti-Chinese 
declaration  by  the  Indian  Communist  Party  (but  no  Indian  Communist 
criticism  of  the  Soviet  Union) 0 

^c  A  weekly  magazine,  Sjiemgre  l}   modelled  on  Life  or  Paris-Match5 
but  with  rather  more  text  and  fewer  pictures  (Publishers  Jose  Pages 
Llergo)0  This  is  one  of  the  liveliest^  most  Interesting  and  well -edited 
magazines  In  Latin  America 0  Its  editorial  policy  is  openly  Communist 
and  anti -American,  but  it  is  amazingly  liberal  in  its  choice  of  contri- 
butors 5  among  whom  are  to  be  found  non-Communists  and  even  anti-Communists 
such  as  Victor  Alba,  who  are  allowed  openly  to  state  their  views.  In  its 
issue  of  December  5S  1962,  there  is  even  to  be  found  a  glowing  defense 


of  the  United  States  and  tribute  to  the  American  people  by  the  Italian 
writer  Carlo  Coccioli, 

Siempre  *,,  which  is  certainly  the  most  wide     ad  and  influential 
left-wing  publication  in  Mexico,  has  30  far  adopted  a  pro-Cuban  line,, 
sharply  critical  of  Soviet  behavi<     Cuba.  Its  Havana  correspondent 
Victor  Rico  Galan  (a  pro-         >w-traveller)  is  a  ferven     rroitec 
Thus5  in  SJjsmpre  ;  of  November  1$   he  accused  Khrushchev  of  disregarding 
Cuban  sovereignty  by  negotiating  the  withdrawal  c 

directly  with  Kennedy  and  without  the  previous  consent  of  Fidel,  Rico 
Galan  draws  the  concli     bhat  Khrushchev  stands  for  ''conservative 
socialism, '*  and  that  the  sountries  recently  liberated  from  colonialism* 
and  specifically  Cuba,  are  now  the  real  representat:     t  dynamic 
revolutionism.  In  its  issue  of  December  £,  Siempre  [  published  an 
interview  with  President  Dorticos  cf  Cuba,  with  a  banner-headline, 
""We  do  not  believe  in  Kennedy's  premise „M  The  cover  page  of  the  same 
issue  shows  a  cartoon  of  Castro  walking  away  with  a  buxom  young  female 
labelled  "Revolution,**  while  a  bhug-like  Kennedy  and  rabbity  Khrun 
(the  latter  with  one  shoe  missing)  a:    [uabblin        sackground, 

3.  A  fortnightly  magazj  -  Politica  (Publisher;  Manuel  Marcue 
Pardinas).  This  publication,  outwardly  m      i  on  Time,  is  virtually 
an  official  organ  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Mexico  (PCM)  and  of  its 
front  organization  MLN0  All  its  foreign  commen1     rudely  slanted  and 
violently  ant i -American.   Its  domestic  comment  is  somewhat  more  caret 
but  still  highly  critical  of  the  government. 

The  November  15  issue  of  Politica  is  largely  devoted  to  a  defense 
of  Khrushchev's  Cuban  policy.  The  lead  editorial,  "The  USSR  has  friends, 
not  puppets  1  Cuba  is  not  alone,**  deplores  thai        Led  progressive 
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sectors  ,  »  .  ,  leftist  publications s   writers  who  consider  themselves 
of  the  left,  and  even  some  who  proclaim  their  adherence  to  Marxism- 
Leninism"  are  being  misled  by  enemy  propaganda  about  the  allegedly 
imperialist  behavior  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  an  alleged  antagonism 
between  the  Cuban  Socialist  revolution  and  the  international  policy  of 
the  Soviet  Union0  In  the  same  issue.  Victor  Flores  Olea  polemicizes  against 
his  "friend"  Victor  Rico  Galan,  "whose  opinions  are  almost  always 
perspicacious  and  merit  consideration, •'  but  who  in  this  particular 
ease,"  having  experienced  the  tremendous  crisis  of  the  last  weeks,  has 
lost  his  view  of  the  phenomenon  on  a  world  scale. •*  A  further  editorial 
by  -Jose  Felipe  Pardinas  affirms s   "Khrushchev  has  saved  peace  and 
consolidated  the  Cuban  Revolution,"  A  column  by  Alberto  Dcmmgo 
expresses  relief  at  the  passing  of  the  crisis  and  affirms?  "Khrushchev 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  defended  not  only  the  sovereignty  but  the  very 
existence  of  Cuba,"  And  a  statement  by  the  National  Committee  of  the 
National  Liberation  Movement,  published  in  the  same  issue  of  November 
15>,  and  headed  "The  aggression,  against  the  Cuban  revolution ,"  lauds  the 
"prudence"  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which  "contributed  decisively  towards  a 
solution  of  the  crisis  and  the  avoidance  of  a  catastrophe." 

Yet-  even  in  this  overwhelming  concert  of  support  for  and  praise  of 
Soviet  policy  there  is  a  dissenting  voice 0  In  the  very  same  issue  of 
Polltiea,  Enrique  Cabrera^  writing  from  Havana,  repeats  in  a  milder 
form  Victor  Rico  Galan's  criticism  of  Khrushchev,  In  Cabrera1 s  opinion, 
"Khrushchev  accentuated  the  word  "Peace :  when  circumstances  demanded 
that  he  accentuate  the  word  -Sovereignty'  „  ,  9  How  was  it  possible 
that  the  Soviet  Prime  Minister  could  suggest  the  supervision  of  a 
dismantling  which  would  take  place  en  Cuban  territory,  when  it  was 
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precisely  Yankee  pretension  to  trample  Cuban  sovereignty  underfoot  which 
caused  the  acute  crisis  of  those  days?  Fortunately,,  Fidel  set  things 
rights  Cuba  does  not  accept  any  kind  of  inspection^  neither  by  the 
UeS.<,  nor  by  the  U^N,.,  nor  by  the  Red  Crosss  nor  by  anyone.'* 

Conclusions 

Communism  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  appreciable  impact  on 
the  Mexican  working-class «,  let  alone  the  peasantry.  Nor  does  it  seem 
at  all  likely  that  it  should  by  infiltration  gain  command  of  the 
Mexican  labor  unions. 

For  reasons  about  which  it  is  possible  to  theorize  at  great  length 5 
Communism  has  won  numerous  adherents  among  the  Mexican  middle-class 
intelligentsia8  In  consequence^  "there  is  doubtless  a  considerable 
Communist  infiltration  of  the  various  branches  of  the  administration 
including  the  Foreign  Service,  If  there  is  any  Communist  danger  at  all 
in  Mexico,  it  would  therefore  appear  to  lie  in  the  possibility  of  the 
Communists  capturing  the  government  by  stealth  and  then  carrying  out  a 
"revolution  from  above,"  Yet  the  ruling  group  of  PR  I  politicos  appear 
to  be  so  tough5  astute  and  possessed  of  such  a  fine  instinct  for  power 
that  this  does  not  appear  likely  in  the  appreciable  future, 

The  lack  of  discipline  and  the  diversity  of  views  prevailing  in 
its  ranks  greatly  increase  the  attraction  of  Mexican  Communism  for 
intellectuals.  But  this  lack  of  cohesion  must  also  inevitably  impede 
any  systematic  effort  to  attain  power 0  And  in  a  crisis  such  as  the  one 
caused  by  the  Cuban  events  and  by  the  deterioration  of  Soviet-Chinese 
relations  this  same  indiscipline  and  freedom  of  expression  may  well 
prove  catastrophic  for  the  movement  as  a  whole 0 
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